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I. SHAVIAN CHRISTIANITY 


HE first appearance of “Androcles and the Lion” 
was greeted with a chorus of mingled praise and 
blame unique even in the history of Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw’s remarkable productions. Some called it a note- 
worthy religious drama, deeply sympathetic toward 
Christianity and genuinely appreciative of the glory of 
martyrdom. Evidently they were lacking in Mr. Shaw’s 
own sense of humor. Many were frankly horrified at 
what they considered a slap at the dearest sons and 
daughters of the Church; and a few of us vented honest 
rage in ink. Probably Mr. Shaw sat back and smiled 
while the stupid world worked enough meanings and 
purposes out of his play to supply matter for a hundred 
odd debates, reams of controversial prose, and some very 
silly idolatry of G. B. S. 

But Mr. Shaw has with customary thoughtfulness read 
us a very comprehensive and satisfactory answer to his 
own riddle in a preface of considerably more than twice 
the length of the play. We of the opposition are sin- 
cerely grateful. One may think Mr. Shaw right or 
wrong in his views of Christ and Christianity therein ex- 
pressed; the only way one can escape his clear and em- 
phatic statements is to exercise the agnostic’s privilege 
of denying the authenticity of the preface. 

Internal evidence, it must be admitted, would be with 
the agnostic there. The preface is singularly lacking in 
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the wit which has been hitherto Mr. Shaw’s chief charm. 
And for a man of his professed originality it is strongly 
reminiscent of arguments used time out of mind by 
critics of Christianity. For once Mr. Shaw has given 
us very old matter spiced with very little wit. Accepting 
the blending of warmed-over arguments as broth of 
Mr. Shaw’s making, we find that his views of Christ 
and Christianity and the Apostolic College cease to be 
matter for speculation. 

Mr. Shaw approached his discussion with a candor 
and insinuating profession of open-mindedness that sug- 
gest what must have been the look on the face of the 
tiger after his famous expedition with the lady of Niger. 
Why not give Christianity a trial? Late though it be, 
there may still be something to gather from the teaching 
of Jesus of Nazareth. For clearly the world which has 
constantly chosen Barabbas has gone very far astray. 
Why not, indeed? The candor is so unexpected, the 
suggestion so absolutely out of character, that one won- 
ders if it may not be time to cast an eye about for a 
fatted calf and to call for a ring and sandals. 

Mr. Shaw proceeds. The Gospels which present us 
with a record of a very remarkable and interesting man 
are certainly as good historic evidence as any documents 
of the same age. Suppose we study them to find the his- 
toric Christ. However—and here he holds up a warning 
finger—we are going to investigate the Gospels in a spirit 
from which prejudice and predispositions have been 
rigorously barred. Prejudice and predispositions, since 
they destroy all judicial balance of judgment, must give 
place to the calm, common-sense view characteristic of a 
genuine historian. This unquestionably is a noble state- 
ment of historical fairness. The pity is that it is no 
sooner spoken than it is forgotten. 
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For Mr. Shaw’s historical fairness has one tremendous 
flaw. By prejudice and predisposition he means any be- 
lief in a God or the supernatural. He does not count it 
prejudice and predisposition to deny the existence of God 
and hence all possibility of any power beyond the purely 
physical. He begins this impartial investigation by for- 
getting that unbelief is very decidedly more dogmatic 
than faith. The theologian approaches his study of the 
Gospels only after he has proved from pure reason the 
existence of God and of immortal souls. Mr. Shaw 
begins with a simply unprovable denial of a personal 
God and all spiritual realities. 

In his preface, it is true, he often speaks of God and 
of gods; but those who know anything about his phil- 
osophy are aware that the god of his making is no more 
the scientifically necessary God of the Christians than is 
the Hottentot’s glorified fetish or the Egyptian’s deified 
crocodile. We have elsewhere his plain statement that 
the only god he recognizes is a cosmic force identical with 
the world and with ourselves, which by a long process of 
evolution is straining up toward perfect consciousness. 

When Mr. Shaw asks us to lay aside prejudices and 
predispositions, he keeps all the while a tender eye on his 
own pet prejudices and predispositions, though no more 
radical ones could hamper a man’s study of the Gospels. 
He goes further, and to prove his claim to being a writer 
of admirable fiction and a possessor of the strongest pre- 
dispositions, sketches the rise of religious belief. This, 
he says, is a necessary bit of technical knowledge for the 
student of the Gospels. 

He tells us how men saw in the sunrise and sunset, in 
the tempest, the flood, and in their own consciences, 
effects which they did not produce. They began forth- 
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with to adore first the tremendous natural forces about 
them, and then the mysterious personages whom imagina- 
tion suggested might be their authors. Thus they gained 
their first concept of gods. To propitiate these powers, 
presents were invented and called sacrifices. Then they 
thought out a cheaper form of gift, the flattery of prayer. 
Men’s misconceived sense of justice which caused them 
to kill the murderer in expiation of his crime, led them 
to suspect that their own crimes must be wiped out with 
suffering and death. First they thought of themselves 
as destined to the punishment of their gods; but later 
they conceived the brilliant idea of one person who 
should be forced to take the place of all criminals and 
with his sufferings and death expiate all crimes. Behold, 
we have the simple origin of the redeemer idea! 

The theories advanced in this elaborate and highly 
imaginative sketch of religious beliefs are trite and often 
refuted. At best, even the unbelieving scientist holds 
them as possible theories; Mr. Shaw sets them down as 
sober fact and proved history. Worse; they are neces- 
sary prelusive knowledge to a study of the Gospels. Asa 
matter of fact, Mr. Shaw is merely reciting his credo, a 
credo of unbelief, it is true, but implicitly accepted for all 
that. He founds his credo on the lightly spoken word of 
a few very fallible scientists ; but he makes it with a calm 
acceptance which would startle a theologian accustomed 
to reasoning out and proving his faith. And please note 
that Mr. Shaw asks his readers to repeat after him this 
pious credo before they enter on his treatise. The Cath- 
olic student ends his studies with a credo; the student of 
Mr. Shaw’s theology begins with a profession of faith. 

Mr. Shaw is reported once to have stated that he pos- 
sessed perfectly normal eyes and a perfectly normal 
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brain. One may have a perfectly normal brain and yet 
make ‘mistakes which proceed from a lack of proper 
knowledge. We are not surprised then to find that he 
makes the wearisome mistake of supposing that the Im- 
maculate Conception and the Virgin Birth are identical. 
When he tells us that the Gospel of St. Matthew was 
written in Greek, we do not expect him to be aware that 
the earliest authorities, Papias, disciple of St. John, and 
St. Irenzus, quoted in the Douay Version, say it was 
written in the colloquial Hebrew. One may be a critic 
of Chrisianity and yet show ignorance on cardinal points. 
Yet one who sets himself up as an impartial historical 
student shocks us by displaying ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of critical history and almost of common sense. 
His method of historical study will not encourage us in 
the belief in his perfectly normal brain. 

Students of the Gospels have always been divided 
into two classes: those who have reconciled the Gospels 
in strict historic fashion, and those who have tried to 
find in them, every possible discrepancy. Mr. Shaw goes 
yet farther and finds inconsistencies and mistakes which 
a little common judgment would show him are perfectly 
plain and consistent statements of facts. Thus the omis- 
sion of a fact by one of the Evangelists is always con- 
strued as a denial. St. Matthew does not mention that 
Christ healed the ear of the servant of the high priest; 
therefore Matthew denies the fact. Three of the Evan- 
gelists make no mention of the slaughter of the Inno- 
cents ; therefore they reject the story. One of the Evan- 
gelists, by the way, begins his narrative from the public 
life, but his omission of the slaughter is none the less put 
down for a denial. The argument in another case could 
be put thus: Some biographer of Mr. Shaw omits a't 
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mention of Mr. Shaw’s justly famous red beard; there- 
fore, he denies that Mr. Shaw ever had a beard. As an 
instance of historical logic, this is not strongly suggestive 
of a perfectly normal brain. 

The same logical obliquity appears again and again. 
Mr. Shaw tells us that St. Matthew describes the visit of 
the Angel being made to St. Joseph, while St. Luke gives 
it as made to Our Lady. It doesn’t seem to occur to him 
that the Angel might have visited both Mary and Joseph. 
He tells us that in the hands of St. John, the story of the 
Syrophenician woman becomes transformed into the 
story of the woman of Samaria. Of course, it was im- 
possible for both the events to have occurred. St. Luke, 
he reminds us, placed the miraculous catch of fishes at 
the beginning of Our Saviour’s public career, whereas, 
St. John ascribes it to a time after the Resurrection. 
Obviously, to Mr. Shaw’s mind, Christ was incapable of 
working a miracle of this type in two places and times. 

Having recited piously his credo, taken to his heart 
Mr. Shaw’s predispositions, and accepting this truly 
original method of historical study, the reader is now 
ready to proceed to the study of the genuine Christ and 
genuine Christianity. For “genuine” he may at will 
substitute the adjective “Shavian.” Mr. Shaw would 
consider them synonyms. 


II. THe SHAvVIAN CHRIST 


“From Frazer's magnum opus you will learn how 
primitive logic led the first men who 

cmaieet God as capable of incarnation to believe 
that they could acquire a spark of his divinity by eating 
his flesh and drinking his blood. And from the song 
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of John Barleycorn you may learn how the miracle of 
the seed, the growth, and the harvest . . . taught 
the primitive husbandman . . ._ that God is in the 
seed, and that God is immortal. And thus it became 
the test of Godhead that nothing that you could do to it 
could kill it, and that when you buried it, it would rise 
again in renewed life and beauty and give mankind 
eternal life on condition that it was eaten and drunk, 
and again slain and buried, to rise again forever and 
ever. You may and indeed must, use John Barleycorn 
‘right barbarouslee,’ cutting him ‘off at knee’ with your 
scythes, scourging him with your flails, burying him in 
the earth; and he will not resist nor reproach you, but 
will ‘rise again in golden beauty amidst a great burst of 
sunshine and bird music, and save you and renew your 
life.” (Preface, xxviii.) 

In the light of this not ungraceful bit of folklore which 
saw in the grain a symbol of Him who is the Redeemer 
of men’s souls, Mr. Shaw traces the origin of the idea of 
Christ, the Saviour. We are looking for history; and 
we find in its place this fanciful symbol far more in place 
in a lyric than in a sober and critical chronicle. There is 
an old axiom, old because it is so eminently true, that a 
comparison may illustrate, aid one to grasp the fact, but 
it never explains. When I say the courage of a man is 
like that of a lion, that does not give me the slightest 
clue to the nature of courage either in man or lion. Mr.’ 
Shaw dwells affectionately on his carefully evolved meta- 
phor, but it is a very flat substitute for the calm historical 
analysis of Christ’s character which we expect. 

If one begins the study of Christ’s life as portrayed 
in the Gospels with a belief in God, it becomes absolutely 
possible that Christ might be God. Whether He is or 
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not is at worst a question to be tested as we test any other 
question, by proofs. Beginning with a presupposition 
that there is no God, all possibility of Christ’s Divinity 
fades into the merest chimera. If there is no God, then 
certainly Jesus was man. 

Mr. Shaw makes no attempt to argue the question of 
Christ’s Divinity. He tells us instead how Alexander 
and Augustus fancied themselves sons of gods, and 
stresses the parable of John Barleycorn in an effort to 
show how Christ could have appropriated to Himself 
the old tribal ideas of a Redeemer. He then takes it 
simply for granted that Christ was a man who, perhaps, 
used slang, swore when He stepped on a nail, and did 
not marry—understand, please, that I am quoting—be- 
cause marriage would have interfered with what He 
considered a higher mission. 

Here Mr. Shaw finds himself confronted with mir- 
acles. He recognizes that Jesus had abnormal powers of 
which, he adds, He was sensibly ashamed. The miracles 
of healing, however, he calmly dismisses as unworthy of 
more than passing notice. There is nothing remarkable 
in doing suddenly what others have done less rapidly 
by purely natural means. Instead, he literally dares 
Christ to perform a miracle of a higher type. “Bring 
me a man with only one leg and make another grow in- 
stantaneously on him before my eyes, and I will be 
‘really impressed.” 

Then, because there is no God—and consequently 
miracles of that sort are by presupposition impossible— 
he passes over calmly or with a genial snub the miracles 
of Christ of a far higher order than the restoration of a 
leg. He demands one miracle beyond the possibility of 
human power, and when he gets such in abundance, 
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proceeds quietly to deny or ignore them. He rejects as 
fabulous the miracle of the loaves; the calming of the 
winds and sea impresses him not in the least ; the miracles 
by which Christ showed Himself master of life by re- 
calling souls that had left the body, he calmly disregards ; 
while for the tremendous fact of the Resurrection, with- 
out which, as St. Paul says, our faith is vain, he has not 
one word of comment, save another reference to John 
Barleycorn. 

Be it said with all fairness, had Jesus restored the 
limbs of every one-legged man in the world with a single 
gesture and had the fact been recorded in bronze, Mr. 
Shaw with his present prejudices and predispositions 
would have been unimpressed. Were Christ to appear 
to Mr. Shaw as He did to St. Thomas, I have no doubt 
the clever Irishman would not look at the wounds in 
hands and side, but would rush to a nerve specialist. 
Mr. Shaw by his credo has renounced all right to listen 
to a proof for the Divinity of Christ. A leg more or less 
cannot affect a credo willingly and blindly accepted. 

Nor does he see any purpose in Christ’s miracles. In 
fact, he quotes with approval Rousseau’s famous aphor- 
ism: “Get rid of miracles and the whole world will fall 
at the feet of Christ.” Our answer to that is simply: 
Get rid of miracles and you have no reason for falling at 
the feet of Christ. One does not adore a man. 

With one fine gesture, then, Mr. Shaw flings into the 
scrap-heap all that is supernatural about Jesus Christ: 
His Divine Sonship, His miraculous Conception, His 
miracles, and His claim to Godhead; and with what is 
left of Jesus, he proceeds to build up a genuine or Shavian 
Christ. 

Naturally, he finds Him very human indeed. “He 
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tells his strait-laced disciples . . . that they should 
avoid martyrdom and enjoy themselves whilst they have 
the chance,” thus proving Himself “what we would call 
an artist and a Bohemian.” He displays an intolerable 
bigotry in His treatment of the woman of Canaan, a 
“sin” which “seems quite out of character.” Peter’s 
declaration of his belief in the Master’s Divinity causes 
Christ’s naturally haughty character to become “arro- 
gant, dictatorial, and even abusive, never replying to his 
critics without an insulting epithet, and even cursing a 
fig-tree which disappoints him when he goes to it for 
fruit.” He adopts the old tribal ideas of eating His flesh 
and drinking His blood, and finally dies in despair on the 
Cross. 

Mr. Shaw’s “human defects” in Christ are historic 


in the annals of controversy, and have been explained as 
perfectly as one can hope to explain the actions of an 
infinite person. In any case, this paper is rather ex- 
position than controversy. Mr. Shaw admits his in- 
ability to understand any Christ but the one he has 
made in his patch-quilt fashion. He is baffled at one 


who was a baby and he was older than creation. He was a 
man who could be persecuted, stoned, scourged, and killed, and 
he was a god, immortal and all-powerful, able to raise the dead 
and call millions of angels to his aid. 


Good ; his difficulty is by no means unique. If Mr. Shaw 
or any one else could understand Jesus with anything 
approaching completeness, I for one should no longer 
consider Christ Divine. Infinity ceases to be infinity, 
God ceases to be God when the brain which is baffled by 
the physical mystery of electricity can grasp Him. 

Of one point, Mr. Shaw is certain. Jesus really pro- 
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claimed Himself God. He describes the intense excite- 
ment which Christ experienced when Peter declared His 
Divinity. He pictures, very imaginatively and with 
references to John Barleycorn, the gradual development 
of this idea, and with it, the consciousness that it was 
His destiny to die and to rise again. And He was slain 
because the Jews took His assertion quite literally. 

Mr. Shaw has laid his finger on the whole crux of the 
problem of the personality of Christ. Prescinding from 
his fanciful sketch of the rise of Christ’s conviction, we 
agree with him that Christ asserted again and again His 
Divinity, and that He died for His declaration. We 
stand then before the very heart of the problem. In 
asserting His Divinity, either Christ was God or He was 
not. The first alternative, which is proved true by 
Christ’s miracles, Mr. Shaw by a presupposition is bound 
to pass over. If He was not God, then either He really 
believed Himself Divine and was insane, or did not be- 
lieve Himself Divine and was an arrant impostor. As 
Mr. Shaw admits his belief in Christ’s sincere convic- 
tion that He was God, there remains only one alternative, 
and that he really accepts. Christ Jesus had, at least on 
one point, an hallucination, just as many a lunatic today 
who believes himself God. Christ Jesus was mad. 

We have had our fill of mad philosophers and their 
still madder philosophies. Mr. Shaw may admire 
Nietzsche in spite of his insanity; but it takes a strong 
effort to write calmly when Christ is placed side by side 
with that cracked-brained dreamer. Mr. Shaw tries to 
work out of Christ’s asserting that he was God a possible 
meaning which Christ never intended, namely, that we 
are all gods; but he frankly admits that today we would 
hold Christ demented. 
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“Jesus now became obsessed with a conviction of 
His Divinity,” he tells us. And again: 

If Jesus had been indicted in a modern court, he would have 
been examined by two doctors, found to be obsessed by a delu- 
sion, declared incapable of pleading; and sent to an asylum. 

[The high priest] treated Jesus as an impostor and a 
blasphemer, where we would have treated him as a madman. 


From Divinity Mr. Shaw has dragged Christ down to 
mere humanity. From a perfect man, he has made Him 
mad. We are interested naturally in learning what sort 
of Christianity he will now find in the teachings of his 
mad theologian. 


III. Some SHAvIAN THEOLOGY 


Critics of Mr. Shaw, even those of a friendly cast, 
have not failed to note a prevailing defect in his work. 
All the characters of his plays are simply heart and soul 
Shaw. They have no ideas that do not coincide with 
his preconceived or carefully elaborated views of life. 
They speak his thoughts with unvarying monotony. In 
fact, they do their best to live up to the prefaces. 

So we are not surprised to find that after making 
Christ first a mere man, and second a mad man, he makes 
Him finally a Shavian man. Mr. Shaw discovers that 
Christ, for the first time perfectly understood, is 
fortunate enough to agree with him in every essential 
point. We live in a blessed day! Suppose we had died 
in the year 1915; we should have been ignorant of 
Christ’s true doctrine. No, not altogether: had we 
studied Mr. Shaw all would have been well, for Mr. 
Shaw and Christ are in perfect agreement. 

Mr. Shaw begins his discussion of Christ’s doctrines 
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by warning us that they are quite distinct from Chris- 
tianity. “Christianity as a specific doctrine,” he tells 
us, “was slain with Jesus, suddenly and utterly. He was 
hardly cold in his grave, or high in his heaven (as you 
please) before the Apostles dragged the tradition of him 
down to the level of the thing it has remained ever 
since.” In two sentences,-he disposes of the Apostolic 
College, the early Fathers, the Doctors and the Theolo- 
gians of Christianity. Only Shaw could do so much with 
a little rhetoric. 

Though he speaks further of the Apostles, his con- 
clusion is all summed up in these sentences. Clearly 
the Apostles are a poor lot, men who worked their 
miracles in the “spirit of pure display and advertise- 
ment.” Nor were their followers much better, for poor 
St. Stephen was merely a tactless, conceited bore. 

St. Paul fares badly, very badly at Mr. Shaw’s hands. 
He tells us that on the road to Damascus a tremendous 
“idea” came to Saul, so monstrous that it struck him 
blind for days. Another miracle, by the way, is incon- 
tinently shunted into Mr. Shaw’s rapidly filling waste- 
paper basket. Saul becomes Paul, but “the conversion 
of Paul was no conversion at all; it was Paul who con- 
verted the religion that had raised one man above sin 
and death into a religion that delivered millions of men 
so completely into their dominion that their own common 
nature became a horror to them, and the religious life 
became a denial of life.” St. Paul has the extreme mis- 
fortune of disagreeing with Mr. Shaw on a number of 
very fundamental points; he could hardly expect better 
treatment. 

St. Peter meets with even less consideration. “When 
Jesus called Peter from his boat, he spoiled an honest 
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fisherman and made nothing better out of the wreck than 
a salvation monger.” It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Shaw regards St. Peter as the founder of the Cath- 
olic Church. Evidently he does not consider that any- 
thing to be proud of. 

Mr. Shaw assures us that he is taking Christ’s doc- 
trines from His own lips; but throughout his study he 
commits an historian’s greatest fault: he suppresses all 
the important facts and statements that tell against him. 
If anything is clear in the Gospels it is that Christ se- 
lected a definite set of men who were to be the nucleus 
of His Church. Mr. Shaw simply ignores that fact as 
irrelevant. Christ insisted again and again on the neces- 
sity of Baptism. Mr. Shaw falsely imputes the insti- 
tution of Baptism as a Christian rite to a perversion of 


Christ’s doctrines by the Apostles. Christ insisted again 
and again on the Holy Eucharist. Mr. Shaw passes 
that off with a reference to John Barleycorn. 

In his hands, Christian doctrine becomes truly ab- 
surd. Repentance is an experience so thrillingly sweet 
that the “saved” thief is “tempted to steal again to 
repeat the glorious sensation.” Grace is merely “a 


” 


premium put on sin,” and all personal responsibility is 
thrown aside in putting one’s sins on Christ. That may 
be Luther’s doctrine; it is not Peter’s, nor Paul’s, nor 
James’s, the Saint of good works. 

Mr. Shaw sweeps aside as quite without importance 
the necessity of belief in Christ, the doctrine of eternal 
reward and eternal punishment, grace and the Sacra- 
ments, the Church and her power to preach and teach. 
The fact that Jesus emphasized them does not weigh 
heavily with him. He has a definite thesis to prove: 
Christ agreed perfectly with me. If most of the doc- 
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trines taught by Christ cannot possibly be twisted into 
agreement with Mr. Shaw’s views, there is only one 
thing to do, vigorously apply the blue pencil. By this 
time, his supply of blue pencils must be very low. 

All the essential doctrines of Christ he reduces to four: 
1, The kingdom of God is within you. That is merely 
another way of saying that since God is your father, 
and you and the father are one, you are really gods. 
2, You cannot serve God and mammon. Consequently 
get rid of property by throwing it into the common 
stock. Communism is inevitable for a follower of Christ. 
3, Judge not and you shall not be judged. Hence get 
rid once and for all of judges and punishments and re- 
venge. 4, In the kingdom of heaven there is no marriage 
or giving in marriage. Get rid, then, of all family en- 
tanglements. 

Never, perhaps, since the days of the Reformation’s 
worst insanities has a Scripture text performed such 
gymnastics to suit the whims of its interpreter. It is 
possible to reply to all four points by stating that any 
man reading them with an open mind would know that 
Christ never for a moment spoke a single quoted text 
in the Shavian case. But it is interesting to take them 
singly. 

Mr. Shaw’s pet theory is the theory of the “life force.” 
We are all and each entrusted with this spark of life 
which we pass down from generation to generation in- 
tact. The spark of life is really godlike in its immor- 
tality. The father gives his spark of life to his son, and 
he to his son; in this way fathers and son are in essence 
identical. And thus Christ taught, as Mr. Shaw trium- 
phantly proves when he quotes the text: “I and the 
Father are one.” If Mr. Shaw expects us to take that 
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exquisite bit of exegesis seriously, especially, from a 
man of his known wit, he has not reckoned with human 
nature’s sense of humor. 

Mr. Shaw’s ardent Socialism makes him willing to find 
even in Christ an ally. Mr. Shaw’s Socialism, unfor- 
tunately for himself, he has clearly expressed as a State 
wherein there is to be public ownership of lands, public 
control of industries, an absolutely equal distribution of 
income, and all enacted by law. Mr. Shaw would not 
call a religious community in which all freely give up 
their possessions to be drawn on for the common good 
a socialistic State at all. 

Consequently, his statement that Christ preached Com- 
munism or Shavian Socialism, can simply be met with a 
flat denial. “We cannot serve God and mammon” does 
not for a moment mean that we must in consequence 
have State ownership of land. Christ urged constantly 
and insistently detachment from riches and contentment 
with one’s lot; but it takes a perfectly normal brain like 
that of Mr. Shaw to see where these assertions could 
possibly mean equal State-regulated income for all. In 
fact, when the rich young man came to Jesus, He re- 
quired for salvation only one thing: “Keep the Com- 
mandments.” For perfection, He added the counsel to 
give what he had to the poor and follow Him. One 
may give all he has to the poor without accepting a 
single socialistic tenet. Christ condemned Dives for 
cupidity ; the Pharisees for extortion; but He never once 
condemned private property or advocated public owner- 
ship. Socialism and the poverty of Christ have not one 
single point in common. 

Modern courts and their judges are all wrong; punish- 
ments and prisons are simply crimes saddled on our gen- 
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eration by ages blind to justice. And Christ’s words: 
“Judge not and you shall not be judged,” proved con- 
clusively that He was with Mr. Shaw in His desire to 
wipe out our judiciary. Certainly it is possible to learn 
much from Mr. Shaw’s handling of texts. No doubt he 
could prove that Christ was opposed to marriage from 
the famous text in which He much approves an eye 
that is single. What chemical facts concerning the 
physical organization of our bodies do you suppose he 
could prove from the text: “Ye are the salt of the 
earth” ? 

The words are, as is perfectly obvious, a direction 
for private individuals. Christ never disputed the power 
of a single court of law: He advised obedience to be 
power of Cesar; paid tribute money to support the 
courts of the State; and when He stood before Pilate 
He did not answer Pilate’s assertion of his power to kill 
or release Him by denying the Roman Governor’s power. 
He merely insisted that whatever power he had came 
from God. 

Mr. Shaw, as he has often declared, does not believe 
in marriage. That, even in our broad-minded and loose- 
moraled day, is still a delicate proposition to defend, and 
though he dares not say that Christ was with him in 
his advocacy of promiscuous intercourse, he likes to 
offer his solution as the one possible means of attaining 
to Christ’s ideal of an undivided heart. Christ certainly 
declared that there was no marriage in heaven; but on 
earth He proclaimed marriage as an institution so in- 
dissoluble that no human power could break it. He ad- 
vocated celibacy for His chosen disciples as the more 
perfect life; yet He honored a wedding feast with His 
company. When celibacy and indissoluble wedlock be- 
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come identical with promiscuous mating, Mr. Shaw can 
claim Christ as his supporter on the marriage question. 
But not before. 

If my reader feels that I have wasted his good time 
drawing him through the tortuous maze of Mr. Shaw’s 
presuppositions, mistakes and distortions, misreadings 
and stale fallacies, I can only plead as my excuse the 
wide distribution of Mr. Shaw’s writings. Hitherto, he 
has given no connected view of Christianity. An oc- 
casional sneer, a contemptuous slap, two plays that are 
based on its supposed futility, were not enough to keep 
a Protestant minister, writing in a prominent magazine, 
from speaking of Mr. Shaw as a valuable contributor to 
the welfare of religion. Henceforth, no one can be a 
Christian and say that. 

The issue is now clear. If one holds Christ to be God, 
he cannot think with Mr. Shaw who considers Him a 
man and mad. For his Christianity the student has two 
clear alternatives: Shavian Christianity which Christ 
never for a moment preached any more than He preached 
Shintoism, or the Christianity which was founded on 
Christ’s teaching which Mr. Shaw distorts, caught up 
and cherished by the Apostles whom Mr. Shaw despises, 
hallowed with the blood of the martyrs whom Mr. Shaw 
has ridiculed and parodied, which has bred thousands 
of men and maidens to a celibacy which Mr. Shaw calls 
“a worse failure than marriage,” and sweetened the life 
and the death of millions of Christians with a touch of 
the Cross which Mr. Shaw thinks a superstition and a 
folly. And by way of anticlimax, it is to be hoped that, 
if “Androcles and the Lion” should survive a summer in 
storage, its reappearance on the American stage will be 
greeted not with laughter and applause but with the 
hearty derision which it deserves. 
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Suppose Dickens Returned 


By Joyce KitMEr 


IKE Robert Browning, Charles Dickens has suffered 
much at the hands of the I-love-every-word-he- 
ever-wrote people. The blind worship of an author is 
bad for him while he is alive, and bad for his reputation 
after he has died. No intelligent person can honestly 
praise everything that Dickens wrote. There are the 
criticisms of America in “Martin Chuzzlewit” and 
“American Notes,” for example. These are not the 
records of careful observation and shrewd judgment, they 
are merely angry outcries. And there is “A Child’s His- 
tory of England” which is a bewildering mass of mis- 
statements and prejudices. 

Of course Dickens should not have attempted to write 
the history of England. He was no more fit for the task 
than Goldsmith was fit to write his book on natural his- 
tory. And apparently Dickens was aware of the inap- 
propriateness of his task, and relieved his irritation of 
mind by writing as vindictively as possible against all 
those historical personages whom mid-Victorian England 
regarded with disfavor. Therefore, he was actually savage 
with the Stuarts and the Jacobites and the great Catholic 
leaders. He carried his vindictiveness further, so com- 
plete was his dislike for his undertaking, and wrote 
harshly even against the people whom a Protestant his- 
torian might be expected to praise. He almost succeeded 
in being unfair to King Henry VIII, a very difficult thing 
to do. 

But admitting these blemishes, it is not hard to find 
the qualities that made Dickens the most popular novelist 
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of his time, and give him a hold on our affections stronger 
today than that of any other English writer. His preju- 
dices arose from ignorance, and such prejudices are the 
most easily forgiven. When he wrote about the life with 
which he was familiar, he wrote with engaging sympathy, 
keen penetration and sound moral judgment. He was 
a careful student of contemporary life, and he loved hu- 
manity without worshiping it and therein is his strength. 

It may seem strange to think of Charles Dickens as 
helping to bring about a Catholic literary renascence. 
But certainly no one will deny that he helped to break 
down many firmly established Protestant institutions. To 
me it is a significant thing that the social evils against 
which he turned the weapons of his genius are without 
exception Protestant evils, evils that draw their malef- 
icent life from roots struck deep in the compost of the 
Reformation. 

Take “Hard Times,” for example. Was there ever a 
more crushing indictment of the godless school written 
than that remorseless study of the terrible place in Coke- 
town where, with the best intentions in the world, the 
teachers filled the minds of the unhappy boys and girls 
with great loads of facts, remorselessly eliminating every- 
thing that was hopeful and imaginative and spiritual? 
How thoroughly Protestant was the elder Gradgrind, how 
thoroughly Protestant was the atmosphere of his dreary 
home, with its metallurgical cabinet, conchological cab- 
inet, and its mineralogical cabinet, and its utter lack of 
idealism and love. There was no actual physical cruelty 
in the Coketown school, and yet Dickens is as severe with 
it as he is with Dotheboys Hall. The source of the evils 
in the Coketown school is nothing but materialism, the 
school is materialistic through and through, and in it hu- 
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man knowledge is blasphemously considered as the sum 
of all good. This kind of school Dickens unsparingly 
condemns, and since this kind of school is bad it follows 
that the opposite kind of school is good. And the oppo- 
site kind of school is nothing in the world but the Catholic 
school. 

Materialism is always the object of Dickens’s bitter 
scorn. That modern development of materialism which 
is called efficiency is curiously anticipated and criticised 
in “Hard Times,” and theories akin to it come in for 
condemnation in “Dombey and Son.” And frivolous 
materialism, the materialism that makes this world’s sel- 
fish pleasures mankind’s chief concern, is remorselessly 
exposed in “David Copperfield.” It would be good to 
have Dickens’s comments on a modern, efficiently con- 
ducted factory, and on a fashionable thé dansant. 

But there are so many things that Dickens would com- 
ment upon wisely. How well he understood, for instance, 
the black perils of bigotry! I wish that “Barnaby Rudge” 
might be distributed free throughout the United States, 
especially in certain Southern States, so that all might 
learn that book’s terrible lesson. The mad Lord George 
Gordon is dead, but he has successors as dangerous and 
less sincere. 

Also, Dickens is the only writer who ever lived who 
could adequately describe the last twelve months of 
charitable activities, so to call them, in New York City. 
The forces of Bumbledom and Coketown combined in an 
assault on the pure spirit of Christian childhood. There 
is a combat for Charles Dickens’s pen to chronicle! No 
one can doubt what side the author of “David Copper- 
field” would join. And if only we could send to Dickens, 
for review, certain issues of the Survey! 
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It is noteworthy that while Dickens enjoyed attacking 
the clergy, he always found his targets among the Protest- 
ant denominations. He was brought up among Protest- 
ants, but from his early religious experience he took 
nothing beautiful to put into his work. But he did find 
some useful “copy” in Protestantism; he found Messrs. 
Stiggins and Chadband! 

Dickens is one of the very few true realists in the his- 
tory of the English novel. He is not a sentimental ro- 
manticist, like the authors of some recent saccharine suc- 
cesses, although Mark Tapley, the dullest of all his crea- 
tions, is, I am afraid, the progenitor of some of our hys- 
terically “glad” heroines. He is not a morbid student of 
degeneration, like the dismal young English and Ameri- 
can imitators of the Russians, who call themselves realists 
nowadays. He is not blind to the evil that there is in the 
world, but he gives that evil in its proper proportion, as 
the background of good. And he was aware, unlike many 
novelists, of the great and Catholic truth that happiness 
and poverty often go together. 

Perhaps one reason why it is the fashion among those 
writers who are all for social consciousness and fearless 
expression and interpretative dancing and New-Thought 
jewelry and all the rest of it, to sneer at Dickens, is that 
they have a haunting suspicion that he would laugh up- 
roariously at them, and on his mirth-compelling pages 
hold them up to the ridicule of time. If he could only 
come back, to hear Mrs. Jellaby talk at the Liberal Club! 
to hear Harold Skimpole recite free verse! And now that 
I come to think of it, all the little Jellabys were brought 
up in strict accordance with the teachings of Madame 
Montessori ! 

It is natural that modern novelists of a certain type 
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should dislike Dickens’s women. But they do not give 
their true reason for this dislike. They say that Dickens’s 
heroines are ineffectual, whereas Agnes in “David Cop- 
perfield” and Esther in “Bleak House” and, of course, 
“Little Dorrit” are, in the New England sense of the 
term, “capable women.” They say that Dickens’s hero- 
ines are commonplace or fantastic or something else that 
is objectionable, but they never say what they really 
mean. As a matter of fact, they dislike the women of 
Dickens because these women are chaste. 

To many modern English and American writers, no 
modest woman can be interesting. To be the heroine of 
a novel she must be shown as tempting, or as yielding to 
temptation, or as having sinned largely in the past. 
Dickens died before this perversion attained its present 
literary distinction, and were he living today he would 
fight against it. He had pity for the woman who had 
sinned, but he did not think that her sin gave her import- 
ance and worth. He had none of the contemporary senti- 
mental enthusiasm for soiled women. So it is natural 
that our devoted chroniclers of immorality should dis- 
like his heroines who were virtuous women with no in- 
teresting enthusiasms for other women’s husbands, but 
with an old-fashioned reverence for Christian purity. 

Charles Dickens always was loyal to the Catholic ideal 
of womanhood. Without knowing it he was rendering 
homage to the Queen of Virgins whenever he wrote of 
one of his heroines. And now, perhaps as a reward for 
this very service, he knows that his distinguished son, 
Henry Fielding Dickens, is a member of the True Church. 
But there is another Catholic ideal which Dickens upheld, 
the ideal of childhood. Never can there be the shadow of 
a suspicion that one of his stories will “scandalize one of 
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these little ones.” He loved childhood with a deep and 
reverent affection; the great Feast of Childhood was in 
England, largely by his efforts, brought back from the 
semi-oblivion to which dour Puritanism had consigned 
it. When he wrote of women, he paid homage to Our 
Lady, when he wrote of children, he worshiped Him 
who made childhood Divine. 





